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THE BusINESs OUTLOOK 


Since our Industrial Review of last year was published 
business has shown few signs of improvement. The ex- 
pected pick-up in business during last autumn did not ma- 
trialize. Recession continued and established new low 
kvels of activity in January, 1931. The improvement 
fom February to April was largely due to the influence 
of seasonal factors and “the seasonal decline occurring 
atly in May appears to have been slightly larger than 
wual.”* The best that the prognosticators in June could 
wy was that business showed no signs of relinquishing 
ihe gains registered during the previous three months and 
hat there was no basic downward trend giving a valid 
rason for fresh pessimism. 

In fact, for some time observers have been pointing to 
the psychological factor—fear that profits will not be suffi- 
tent—as the chief element retarding the turn toward re- 
wery. The result is, as Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, has pointed out, that “the forces 
that have made for the collapse of markets, the retarda- 
tion of economic enterprise, and the unsettlement of mass 
wnfidence in current leadership are today challenging the 
_ and the workability of the western economic 
eal The fact that all parts of the economic system are not 
w York dlected similarly and equally by the downward or up- 
Feder § "ard swing of the business cycle is a basic consideration 
the Gity§ "connection with efforts to bring about recovery. The 
- day 8§ Stal opinion about this is that we shall muddle through 
1 of city§ *mehow and finally establish a new basis of prosperity. 
, bravesl Those who have this opinion hold out no hope for pros- 
are nowe Mfity until the liquidation of the economic crisis has run 
ideration§ Susual course. When that may be nobody knows. They 
king day ™ntain that prices and wages must be deflated to a point 
ing then "tich will establish a new equilibrium between industries. 
y business men will be ready to do business at a 
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aports of 
ger nell On the other hand, there are those who believe that 
much can be done to accelerate recovery. They advocate 
feSures that involve planning and control. They refuse 
» accept the assumption that the ordinary process of 
dation necessarily establishes the soundest basis for a 
XW prosperity. They point out that price and wage cut- 
— be carried to a point which means great inequity 
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in the exchange of products between industries. In the 
process of establishing coordination between production 
and consumption an industry that receives disproportion- 
ately low returns and pays disproportionately low wages 
is a detriment, because those employed in it are poor cus- 
tomers for the products of other industries. Conversely, 
an industry that receives disproportionately high returns 
and pays disproportionately high wages is a detriment be- 
cause those employed in other industries cannot buy its 
products without undue sacrifice. Such extremes, on the 
one hand, hinder the process of recovery from a depres- 
sion and, on the other hand, introduce disturbing factors 
during a period of prosperity. 

From many sources is heard the opinion that President 
Hoover’s action in calling for suspension of a year’s pay- 
ments on war debts may supply the fillip necessary to start 
the movement toward recovery. Since the depression is 
world-wide and domestic trade is greatly influenced by in- 
ternational trade, this action may well be the beginning of 
a series of steps taken to control the economic and politi- 
cal factors that account for present conditions. Such a 
policy would at least be preferable to one of drift based 
on the assumption that economic laws are something other 
than the working out of man-made arrangements. 

On June 24 Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, 
in an address before the Southwest Foreign Trade Con- 
ference, said: “The severe depression has taken away 
most of our overweening assurance. We no longer speak 
with such patronizing condescension of the poverty of 
Europe. We are beginning to recognize that we cannot 
live to ourselves alone; that we, as members of the com- 
munity of nations, owe something to our fellow-members ; 
that our wealth perhaps is not entirely a reward for our 
superior intelligence and virtues; and that the poverty of 
other peoples may not necessarily be a punishment visited 
upon them because of their sins and ignorance. The 
whole world of business is inter-related, and today the 
inter-relations are more important than ever before.” 


Waces, Hours, Cost or Livinc 


The question of wage payments during a depression 
furnishes an interesting illustration of the difference in 
philosophy and practice between those who rely on ruth- 
less deflation to establish a new equilibrium between in- 
dustries and those who believe in other measures to pro- 
mote recovery. The former insist that the “price” of 
labor must be reduced as well as other prices and they 
place particular emphasis on the reduction of union wage 
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scales, which in many cases are fixed by contract over a 
period of time. Those earning these “sheltered” or fa- 
vored rates obtained by collective bargaining must make 
their sacrifice along with others to bring about readjust- 
ment to lower levels; so runs the theory. In fact, such 
wages are compared to the prices in any industry that is 
located strategically enough to exact its usual prices in 
time of depression, such as those producing commodities 
having an exceptionally steady demand or those whose 
prices are fixed by regulatory commissions. But the ad- 
herents of this theory do not stress the need for measures 
which would deflate these favored industries : if any read- 
justment is to take place it must come about by “letting 
things take their course.” Wages, on the other hand, may 
be reduced by the direct action of the employer. 

Those who oppose wage reductions point out that wages 
lag behind prices when prices are rising and contend, 
therefore, that wage earners should not be expected to 
take decreases in wages with every drop in prices. Further- 
more, they contend that there is no more reason why 
wages fixed by contract should be lowered than there is 
for decreasing the rates of regulated industries such as 
public utilities and railroads. Granting that failure to bring 
about deflation of wages fixed by contract and of rates of 
regulated industries is a hindrance to the establishment of 
a new equilibrium of industries on a lower level, this does 
not prove that such an equilibrium is desirable. In fact, 
those who oppose wage reductions are bold enough to ad- 
vocate that existing wages should not only be maintained 
but that the equilibrium should be established by raising 
wages that are low, since the “disequilibrium” that has 
brought on a crisis has occurred largely because a few 
have profited at the expense of the many. Consequently, 
the chaotic deflation of wages and prices in the less pros- 
perous industries turns a recession in business into de- 
pression or rout. 

Moreover, it seems axiomatic that increased produc- 
tivity through large-scale operations and improvement in 
machines and processes necessitates wider and more ex- 
tensive distribution of the returns from industry among 
wage earners and small salaried workers, in order that 
they may have the purchasing power to take the increasing 
amount of goods off the market. This makes for better 
coordination between production and consumption. To 
quote President Glenn Frank again, “It is one of the 
ironies of history that the very things for which labor and 
liberalism have pleaded through the generations, on the 
ground of simple social justice, namely, high wages, short 
hours, low prices, are now seen to be the only things that 
can, in the interest of the solvency of capitalism, keep our 
industrial order a going concern.” * 

In the words of Senator James Couzens, “We are so 
sick economically that it is hard to find any general pana- 
cea. But the greatest step we can take toward recovery is 
to instill a sense of security in the minds of 40,000, 
workers who are gainfully employed. Today these work- 
ers live in fear that their wages will be cut, or that they 
will lose their jobs. Instead of spending, they hoard their 
dollars. ... 

“Tf those 40,000,000 consumers were assured that their 
wages would not be cut, and if they could be certain of 
an annual income, they would begin to spend. Consump- 
tion would increase, production would pick up and the 
vanguard of our 6,000,000 unemployed would be called 
back to work. 

“To reduce wages would simply bring about a [further] 
maladjustment of the distribution of the earnings of 
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capital and labor that existed before the depression,” 

During this depression there has been less emphasis oy 
wage cutting than during any similar period. Leadj 
employers have been outspoken against it. But as the de. 
pression has continued the evidence of wage cuts has 
accumulated. The New York Federal Reserve Bank jp. 
dex of money wages in industry, transportation and agri- 
culture decreased from 227 in December, 1929, to 216 in 
January, 1931, or five per cent, and real wages, due to 
the decrease in prices, increased from 140 to 149, or 64 
per cent during the same period. But this index is com. 
posed of both wage rates and earnings per week or per 
month and has the defects of data drawn from different 
sources and compiled by different methods. The wage 
decreases in industrial plants reported to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics between the autumn of 192 
and the spring of 1931 have averaged about 10 per cent 
and have ranged from three per cent to 22 per cent. The 
wage rates of farm labor between June, 1929, and April 
1931, have decreased by 26 per cent. On the other hand, 
the average monthly earnings of railroad employes &. 
clined about four per cent between December, 1929, and 
February, 1931. The National Industrial Conference 
Board’s report on 24 industries shows a decrease of a lit. 
tle over one and one-half per cent in hourly rates between 
the fourth quarter of 1929 and that of 1930. In contrast 
to this, the average of union hourly wage rates covering 
758,211 organized workers in time-work trades in eight 
industries was four and one-half cents greater in 193) 
than in 1929.4 

The most significant decreases in wages, however, have 
come from part-time employment and unemployment. The 
Federal Reserve Board index of factory employment 
shows a decrease of 25 per cent between October, 1929, 
and January, 1931, and about a 40 per cent decrease in 
payrolls. In New York State the decline was 25 per cent 
in employment and 30 per cent in payrolls. Comparable 
indexes of employment and payrolls for all lines of enter- 
prise are not available. Nevertheless, the general indic- 
tions are that the decrease in purchasing power due to 
cuts in wages, part-time employment and unemployment 
have had a very wide effect in intensifying depression 
Various estimates have placed this decrease at abott 
$10,000,000,000. 

Women workers have probably suffered some of th 
most disastrous consequences of the depression. The New 
York Department of Labor reports that in New York Giy 
stenographers’ wages have dropped from $15 per wetk 
for beginners and $35 for experts to $9 and $20 respet- 
tively. Bookkeepers getting $23 to $25 per week in 192 
are now working for $15, and office machine operatos 
formerly receiving $14 are paid $12. Women in higher 
paid work who formerly received $1,000 to $2,600 a yea! 
are now getting $900 to $2,000. Full-time saleswomet 
have been able to maintain their previous salaries faitl 
well, but the wages of part-time workers have been tt 
duced from $15 to $12 per week. Domestic servants wh? 
live in the homes of their employers and who formerly 
received $40 to $70 per month now get $15 to $55, the 
most common figure being $40. The wages of domestt 
servants living outside the homes of their employers ad 
formerly receiving from $12 to $16 per week now rate 
from $9 to $12. The wages of women factory worker 
have also been reduced, “but the reductions are harder tt 
trace due to the fact that piece work is increasingly * 
placing a flat weekly wage for unskilled factory ope 
tions.” The average weekly wage for women facto 


* Monthly Labor Review, November, 1930, p. 177. 
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workers in New York City decreased from $21.64 in 
January, 1929, to $20.18 in January, 1931. 
The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission re- 
that rates of $5, $6 and $7 a week for full-time em- 
ployment are paid to women and girls in factories and “in 
some individual instances rates as low as $3 and $4 a week 
have been found.” The minimum rate for women and 
girls over 16 years of age who have been employed a year 
in the men’s furnishing and muslin underwear industry 
has been fixed by the Commission at $13.75 per week. 
(The rates fixed by the Commission are not mandatory. 
The only way of enforcing them is through publication of 
the names of employers who do not pay the rates.) The 
average weekly earnings of women factory workers in all 
industries in Massachusetts has decreased from $16.21 in 
January, 1929, to $14.42 in May, 1931. The correspond- 
ing figures for women factory workers in Illinois were 
$19.11 in January, 1929, and $17.77 in January, 1931. 

The decrease in average hours of work per week may 
be attributed mostly to part-time employment. The index 
of the National Industrial Conference Board shows a de- 
crease of 15 per cent between the first quarter of 1929 and 
the last quarter of 1930. 

The index of the Federal Reserve Board shows an in- 
crease of wo and one-half per cent in factory employ- 
ment between January and April, 1931, and an eight per 
cent increase in payrolls. Later developments will show 
whether this improvement is merely seasonal. 

The cost of living index of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics decreased from 171.4 in December, 1929, 
to 150.3 in June, 1931, or 12.3 per cent. How far de- 
creases in wage rates have been offset by the decrease in 
the cost of living it is impossible to say because compre- 
hensive data are not available. Prices of food and cloth- 


ing have in some localities receded very markedly. But 


itis evident that the decrease in the cost of living has not 
dfiset the losses from part-time employment and unem- 
ployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The census enumeration of unemployment showed that 
in April, 1930, “persons out of a job, able to work and 
looking for work” (designated Class A), totaled 2,429,062 
and that “persons having jobs, but on lay-off without pay, 
excluding those sick or voluntarily idle” (designated Class 
B), totaled 758,585, making a grand total of 3,187,647 
who could be definitely classed as unemployed. Besides 
there were 172,661 out of a job and unable to work; 
13,588 having jobs but idle on account of sickness or 
disability ; 87,988 out of a job and not looking for work; 
4595 having jobs but voluntarily idle without pay; and 
2335 having jobs and drawing pay, though not at work 
(on vacation, etc.). By January, 1931, the Secretary of 
nei Commerce estimated that the number in Class A had in- 

creased to 6,050,000 and that from 250,000 to 300,000 

"f Workers in Class B were not working because of lay-offs. 

The indexes of employment indicate that there was 
sme improvement from February to May, but the Month- 
ly Survey of the American Federation of Labor, issued 
June 1, 1931, estimates that on May 15 there were at 

5,000,000 of Class A still unemployed. Due to the 
0p in seasonal demand by the end of June the number 
of unemployed increased to 5,300,000. 

n the introduction to a report on the Problem of Un- 
‘ployment made by Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Direc- 
lot, President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore College 

es that “the failure of our industrial organization 
0 function smoothly, the fact that men must starve be- 
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cause they have produced too much food, or go naked 
because they have produced too many clothes, or sleep in 
the parks because they have built too many houses—this 
failure is fraught with the gravest consequences to the 
security and well-being of all industrial states. . . 

“The suffering of the millions who have been out of 
work during the last few months has appealed profoundly 
to the sympathies of thinking people throughout the coun- 
try. A magnificent attempt has been made on an unprece- 
dented scale to relieve this widespread destitution. But 
all this effort, splendid as it was, has done almost nothing 
to cure the disease.” 

That it will not be easy to cure the disease is indicated 
by the fact that inequitable distribution of wealth, over- 
investment in capital equipment, and lack of coordination 
of production and consumption recurrently create busi- 
ness depression and unemployment. Irregularity of em- 
ployment is found in all industries and varies year by 
year. Obviously employment cannot be regularized in 
some industries if the present number of establishments 
is maintained. For example, if 200 of the 1.329 boot and 
shoe factories were to operate to full capacity, 1,129 would 
have to be closed. Furthermore, if the 81,811 men in the 
200 factories worked 300 days a year they would produce 
the same number of shoes as are now produced by the 
203,110 men in the industry. A brick-machine operated 
by one man turns out 40,000 bricks per hour, whereas for- 
merly the output of one man was approximately 55 per 
hour. One automatic glass-blower will turn out as many 
bottles in one hour as 40 hand blowers formerly produced. 
Thus investment in technological improvements frequent- 
ly creates a labor surplus that is difficult to absorb. 

In the United States neither industry nor society as a 
whole has made arrangements to lighten the burden that 
falls upon those who are displaced. Some business con- 
cerns have taken steps with considerable success to stab- 
ilize employment in their establishments, but little has been 
done to deal with the problem throughout the economic 
system. During this depression considerable emphasis has 
been put upon part-time work, rotation of days off, main- 
tenance and repairs, construction work, production for 
stock, development of new products, etc. When such 
measures have not been sufficient to relieve distress some 
companies have made donations of cash, food, clothing, 
fuel, etc. Others have made loans, with or without in- 
terest, to their unemployed to be repaid from future 
wages. This helps a company to keep its working forces 
intact and ready to start work as soon as expected orders 
begin to accumulate. A few concerns have provided a 
certain amount of unemployment insurance, but the num- 
ber of employes benefited are a fraction of one per cent 
of those usually gainfully employed. 

A considerable number of the leading cities have de- 
vised plans for stabilizing employment and for the relief 
of unemployment, but it has become evident that in a 
widespread depression such as this the causes of unem- 
ployment are beyond local control. When unemployment 
is prolonged for a year or more, as it has been for 17.6 
per cent of the unemployed males and for 22 per cent of 
the females of Bridgeport, Conn., it becomes a serious 
problem for the community. The reports of public and 
private agencies of 100 cities assembled for the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment show that $39,- 
397,480 was spent for the care of families in need during 
1930. This is an increase of 89 per cent over the disburse- 
ments in the same area in 1929, when $20,891,726 was 
given in relief. In 75 of the cities 72 per cent of the 


® Monthly Labor Review, January, 1931, p. 52. 
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money spent in 1930 was paid out of public funds, as 
compared with 60 per cent in 1929. However, the expen- 
diture for relief in Detroit, where the funds were nearly 
all derived from taxation, largely accounts for the increase 
in the percentage of public funds. Detroit’s expenditure 
of $8,680,017 in 1930 exceeded the combined contribu- 
tions ($8,599,459) from the public treasuries of the 74 
other cities. Nevertheless, in the 74 cities the taxpayers 
footed 56 per cent of the 1930 relief bill. 

Significant contributions to organized relief were made 
by the churches in practically all communities. The Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
offered its services to the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment in stimulating and coordinating re- 
lief efforts by Protestant churches, and issued a pamphlet 
with concrete suggestions for local churches. This pamph- 
let had a wide distribution and was reprinted in many of 
the religious papers. Copies may be had on application 
to the Social Service Commission. 

Even if business picks up during the summer and au- 
tumn it is expected that the problem of relief of the un- 
employed next winter will be difficult. Homer Folks, sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid Association, in an ad- 
dress to the State Association of Public Welfare Officials 
on June 25, declared that there is nothing in the plans of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
and of the Association of Community Chests to “justify 
any municipality in delaying or diminishing its plan for 
unemployment relief next winter” for “the bulk of the 
cost of unemployment relief will inevitably fall . .. on the 
public treasury. . . . Private contributions should help by 
all means,” but it can hardly be expected that “private 
charity can take over the duty of the public authorities.” 
Since “there is plenty of community work needing to be 
done, . . . the price of success is careful advance planning, 
beginning now.” 

The relation that exists between extensive unemploy- 
ment and the prevalence of sickness increases the health 
problem in many cities. For example, a study covering 
the unemployed in families on the lists of 100 field nurses 
of the Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia in March, 
1930, showed that 70 per cent of the illness was among 
adults who had been unemployed for from two to six 
months before the sickness began. The fact that illness 
was much more prevalent among the adults than among 
children suggested in many cases that grown persons were 
depriving themselves so that the children might have 
enough up to the last possible moment. Thus from every 
standpoint evidence is accumulating that unemployment 
is a cause of suffering which accentuates many social 
problems. The discovery that unemployment is not a 
visitation which must be tolerated because nothing can be 
done about it is forcing an increasing consideration of 
ways and means of dealing with the problem which 
amounts to a change in social psychology of vast impor- 
tance. 

Many leading individuals have advocated schemes for 
national planning of industrial coordination, but none of 
them, until recently, have spoken for organizations in a 
position to take action. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has requested President 
Hoover to summon a national industrial conference to 
“develop a sound, constructive, economic program that 
will afford a remedy for the existing industrial ills.” 
This appeal was made, he said, in viewof the fact that 
“the representatives of the large employing interests of 
the country would not respond to an invitation offered 
them by the president of the A. F. of L., because, 
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while there are a number of employing interests who 
maintain contractual relations with organized labor and 
are friendly and sympathetic to our aims and pu 

and our objects, the dominating, powerful interests of 
the country still hate the American Federation of Labor 
worse than they do even the Communist organizations” 

As a representative of the National Civic Federation, 
James W. Gerard, chairman of the Commission of Indus. 
trial Enquiry, has extended an invitation to 600 repre. 
sentatives of industrial, labor and economic organizations 
to attend a national economic congress. The suggestion 
of holding such a congress came from Matthew Woll, act- 
ing president of the National Civic Federation and a vice. 
president of the American Federation of Labor. The 
idea is that the National Civic Federation which is “a 
common meeting ground for industry” could well sponsor 
the formation of an organization which would coordinate 
the activities of the many organizations dealing with 
economic matters. The need is for “promotion of indus- 
trial balance” and “ordered relationships” between 
“functional groups.” 

On January 26-27, 1931, at Washington, D. C., the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
sponsored a conference on Permanent Preventives of Un- 
employment. A copy of the proceedings may be pur- 
chased from the Social Service Commission for 50 cents 
and quantities may be had at reduced rates. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In 1930 there were fewer strikes and lockouts than in 
any year between 1916 and 1930 with the exception of 
1928. There were 629 in 1928, 903 in 1929 and 653 in 
1930. The total numbers of workers involved during 
these three years were 357,145, 230,463 and 158,114 re 
spectively. Thus it is evident that although the number 
of disputes in 1929 was greater by 274 than in 1928 the 
total number of workers involved has steadily decreased. 
In all three years the great majority of disputes involved 
from 10 to 250 workers, while those involving from 1,00 
to 10,000 workers and over have ranged from eight per 
cent of the total disputes in 1928 to four per cent in 
1930.° These data present a decided contrast to those for 
the depression of 1920-22, when the total number of dis 
putes ranged from 3,411 in 1920 to 1,112 in 1922. Itis 
true that the total number of workers involved increased 
during these two years from 1,463,054 to 1,612,562, but 
this was due to the great strikes of railway shopmen and 
bituminous coal miners. 

Many factors combined to produce this change, but 
doubtless chief among them was the new tactics of labor 
organizations, since the number of strikes among workers 
not connected with unions shows no tendency to decline. 
Unions have learned at great cost that strikes during it- 
dustrial depression and unemployment are poor tactics ut 
less the alternatives are more costly. Furthermore, 
representatives of the unions at the industrial conference 
called by President Hoover at the beginning of the indus 
trial depression in 1929 agreed not to demand wage it 
creases if attempts were not made to cut wages. Of the 
strikes in 1930, 53 per cent involved some question of 
wages. In 19 per cent of the cases the strike was in OP 
position to a wage cut and in 17 per cent was for a wage 
increase. 


* Monthly Labor Review, June, 1931, pp. 23-34. 
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President Hoover in his address to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in October, 1930, re- 
ferred to the steady decline of strikes as evidence of 
growing harmony between capital and labor. Others, 
however, interpret the results as evidence of the increas- 
ingly entrenched and favorable position of capital and the 
gradual weakening of organized labor. They point to the 
decrease in union membership, including those affiliated 


pre- # and unaffiliated with the A. F. of L., from 4,443,523 in 
ons B 926 to 4,331,251 in 1929, as indicating a weakening posi- 
tion § tion. (The membership of three Communist unions, the 
act- § National Textile Workers’ Union, the National Miners’ 
The Union, and the Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial Union 


js not included in these figures because it was not fur- 
tished to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
If growing harmony exists and if the A. F. of L.’s appeal 
for cooperative relations is favorably received, it would 


with ff sem that the membership should have increased, particu- 
— tly in a prosperous year such as 1929, 


90 per cent of the total number of workers in- 
wlved in strikes in 1930 were employed in the coal min- 
ing, clothing, building and textile industries, all of which 
are over-expanded and subject to disproportionate depres- 


he § sion. The combined effect of over-expansion and business 
ocial § depression has placed the bituminous coal industry in a 
‘ches f condition comparable to that of 1892-1897. Ruthless com- 
Un- ff tition has driven many concerns into bankruptcy and 
put- § the United Mine Workers since 1927, where it has not 


ben disrupted entirely, has been reduced to a mere skele- 
ton of its former self. The indications are that the miners 
have been driven to the point of revolt as they were in 
1897. In Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia it has found expression in “hunger 
marches” and strikes which have approximated civil war. 
lnsome cases those who have suffered under the imposi- 
tons and exploitation of individual bargaining and in- 
tividual (“yellow dog’) contracts have spontaneously re- 
‘orted to union organization as a means of resisting ex- 
wssive wage cuts, short-weighing and compulsion to trade 
company stores. Some operators who formerly refused 
deal with unions have made local agreements and in 
Indiana they have joined forces with the union in an ap- 
yal for rehabilitation of the system of collective bargain- 
mg in the Central Competitive Field (Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois). Efforts are being made 
vbring in West Virginia and Kentucky. The officials of 


‘* te union have appealed to President Hoover to call a con- 
eased Ween’ of operators and miners. Secretaries Lamont and 
> bit Doak conferred on July 9 with leading operators regard- 


mg their willingness to enter a joint conference. The 
tatement given out following the conference said that 
many of the operators attending held the view that little 
tld be accomplished of advantage to the public, the in- 

or the workers . . . by summoning a national coal 
inference at this time.” No final decisions were reached 
iid Secretary Doak will confer with the miners’ repre- 
*ntatives. 

A walkout of 1,600 workers of the Empire Steel Cor- 
ration, Mansfield, Ohio, on May 12, 1931, was the re- 
ult of a series of wage reductions, which decreased the 
ts by 25 per cent, and notice of a further reduction of 
Y per cent. The men appealed to the officials of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
"Sto help them organize. However, before the campaign 

organization had proceeded very far the company of- 

“ed to annul the last two wage cuts and negotiations 
"te carried on by a committee composed of representa- 
of the workers and the company. The union offi- 
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cials were asked to leave town and the workers accepted 
an adjustment in which they were promised a grievance 
committee but not recognition of a union. 

Over-expansion and wage cutting in order to gain com- 
petitive advantage in the hosiery industry largely explains 
the strikes which the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers has carried on in eastern Penn- 
sylvania during the last year or more. Fourteen of the 
mills in Philadelphia employing 2,000 workers, have ac- 
cepted the union terms, but the outcome for 1,500 workers 
in other mills is still uncertain. In Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, about 7,000 workers in 43 silk mills are on strike 
in protest against wage cuts. 

e policy of the A. F. of L., announced in 1929, to 
carry on an intensive organizing campaign in southern 
states does not seem to have brought any significant re- 
sults. The determination to concentrate on the textile in- 
dustry and to offer full cooperation in developing effi- 
ciency in production has been ignored by the employers or 
has met with uncompromising hostility. For example, the 
effort of the workers in the Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills of Danville, Virginia, to organize and establish 
collective bargaining met with failure because it was op- 
posed by every economic and legal means at the command 
of the employer. 

On March 7-8, 1931, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America held an industrial conference at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, at which discussion centered 
on the importance of maintaining freedom of speech and 
assembly, the right to bargain collectively, the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion and the need for 
social legislation. The conference, the first of a series to 
be held to awaken the South to the importance of the 
labor problem, was composed of students and faculty 
members of colleges and high schools, government offi- 
cials, social workers, members and officials of unions, a 
farmer and an agricultural engineer, physicians, ministers 
and representatives of the press. 

In an address to the conference Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, declared: 
“The struggle of industrial workers to organize and win 
the recognition of legislative bodies, the courts, and the 
corporations is the latest chapter in the democratic strug- 
gle of human beings for autonomous organization around 
a great life need. This movement of the working people 
against great odds to win a simple share in the control 
of their own lives is one of the great human movements 
of the last century. . .. 

“Industrial statesmanship has no greater responsibility 
or opportunity than working out the basis and the struc- 
ture of this creative cooperation in industrial production 
with just recognition of the value and rights of capital, 
management and labor. 

“Basic to this new constitutionalism in industry is the 
principle of collective bargaining, which recapitulates the 
historic principle and democratic idea of autonomous or- 
ganization in the field of industry and which is now estab- 
lished in all parts of the civilized world.” 

President Graham’s declaration was supported by 
Francis Goodell, industrial engineer of the Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass., and by James Mullenbach, chairman of the 
Trade Board of Hart, Schaffner and Marx Company, Chi- 
cago, who discussed the results obtained under coopera- 
tive relations between employers and unions. 

Although organized labor is having difficulty in procur- 
ing acceptance of its offer to work cooperatively with em- 
ployers, where the employers have tried the plan there 
seems to be no desire to abandon it. The Yeomans 
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Brothers Pump Company of Chicago and the W. H. Car- 
gill Company of Columbus, Ga., are outstanding examples 
of employers who have entered into cooperative relations 
with unions during the last year. Reports of continued 
progress come from the railroads which have inaugurated 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad plan of cooperation with 
unions. Under the cooperative plan in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry an unemployment insurance fund has 
been established, and in the electrical construction indus- 
try rapid progress is being made in extending the system 
of providing old age pensions, disability benefits and life 
insurance for electrical workers. Recently the H. D. Lee 
Company, having 2,500 workers employed in garment- 
making plants in San Francisco, Calif., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo., South Bend, Ind., and Trenton, 
N. J., announced that it would adopt the five-day week of 
40 hours without reduction in pay. This company deals 
with the union on a cooperative basis. 

In some concerns where the employes are not organ- 
ized, enlightened and efficient management is demonstrat- 
ing that the five-day week and the six-hour day bring suffi- 
cient cooperation from the employes to increase produc- 
tion and lower costs and at the same time to maintain 
wage rates. These results have been obtained by the Snow 
King Baking Powder Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
E. R. Squibb and Sons, New York, under a five-day week 
plan, and by the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
ae dividing a 24-hour operating day into six-hour 
shifts. 

The survey by Lyle W. Cooper, published in the Har- 
vard Business Review, October, 1930, of the experiment 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in establishing a 
clothing factory indicates that the union has forged a val- 
uable instrument to strengthen its position when employ- 
ers refuse to deal with it. The factory was organized as 
the result of the lockout of its employes by David Adler 
and Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., in 1928. 

The union invested $75,000 in equipment and at the 
end of seven months was producing a weekly quota of 
1,600 units, or 100 units above the “normal quota” set by 
the supervisory staff. The factory manufactures clothing 
on contract for Hart, Schaffner and Marx of Chicago. 
The most modern methods of production are used, involv- 
ing a minute sub-division of labor, substitution of machine 
work for hand operations, reduction in the number of 
styles, and improved methods of routing materials. 

Grievances between the workers and the management 
are settled by the Chicago staff of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union. Up to the time of writing it had 
been necessary to discharge only one worker. 

The factory has been able to employ only 235 of the 
800 workers who were locked out. Weekly earnings are 
substantially higher than those paid by the Adler firm, 
even after deducting 10 per cent of the wages for the 
benefit of those among the original 800 who have not 
been placed and after making payments on the original 
investment of $75,000. Employment is steadier and the 
workers take satisfaction in working in their own factory 
and in the fact that they are not “watched” all the time. 


Lapor LEGISLATION 


Some of the more significant labor laws passed by 
Congress and the various state legislatures during 1930- 
1931 are as follows: Congress required that prevailing 
wage rates be paid on public contracts, and New York 
State declared the elimination of grade crossings to be a 
public work requiring the payment of prevailing wage 
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rates and an eight-hour day. Congress established a Sat. 
urday half holiday for about 450,000 federal employes 
150,000 of whom are postal employes. It appropriated 
$175,000 for the collection of complete statistics of 
changes in employment, wages and hours, and '$500,00 
for improving the Federal Employment Service 

New Jersey prohibited discrimination against persons 
of 40 years or older in connection with application for 
public employment. Sixteen states (California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, New Jersey, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming) and the ter. 
ritory of Alaska have passed old age pension laws. Of 
these, Delaware is the only one in which pensions are pro- 
vided entirely by the state. In the others they are pro. 
vided by the state and the counties. The pensions range 
from $25 to $30 a month. 

Arizona, Colorado, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin have 
passed laws which declare that requiring employes to sign 
agreements, as a condition of obtaining employment, not 
to join a union or to withdraw from employment if they 
join a union is contrary to public policy and that such 
agreements are void. The clause in the contract of Seattle 
teachers requiring them to agree not to join the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers during their term of employ- 
ment, which was upheld in a case before the Washington 
State Supreme Court, has been removed by the Seattle 
board of education. 

In 1931, Wisconsin passed a law which defines the right 
of workers to organize, forbids the issuance of injunc- 
tions except after an open hearing, and requires substan- 
tial proof that the complainant will suffer irreparable in- 
jury if the injunction is not granted. Courts are not per- 
mitted to enjoin picketing, parading, haranguing, nor boy- 
cotting except when accompanied by violence sufficient to 
amount to a public nuisance. A similar law limiting the 
powers of courts in issuing injunctions was passed in 
Pennsylvania. 

New York State passed a law in 1930 establishing a 
half holiday in addition to one day of rest each week for 
women in factories and mercantile concerns. It was 
adopted to permit better enforcement of the overtime pro- 
visions allowed in mercantile establishments. The over- 
time allowance of 78 hours per year is still permitted, but 
overtime is legal only when employes have worked a five 
day week at hours per day which accord with the statt 
law or a five and one-half day week with a four and one- 
half hour short day. In Louisiana the maximum hours of 
labor for women were reduced to nine per day and 54 pet 
week. In North Carolina the legislature established 55 
hours per week and 11 hours per day as the maxima for 
women in factories and prohibited girls of from 16 to 18 
years of age from working between 9 P.M. and 6 AM. 
Children of from 14 to 16 years of age may not be eft- 
ployed more than eight hours per day. Employment of 
children in hazardous occupations is prohibited. 


LABOR CASES IN THE CouRTS 


In the case of Long Island Railroad Company v. De 
partment of Labor of the State of New York (Supreme 
Court, Albany County, New York, January 3, 1931) sutt 
was brought to enjoin the enforcement of the prevailing 
rate of wage statute on grade crossing elimination wor: 
The court held that, since 50 per cent of the cost of the 
work is borne by the state and counties, it may be tt 
garded as public work. However, the court held that 
the statute does not apply to employes of railroads who 
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ate subject to the provisions of the federal Hours of 
Service Act and the Railway Labor Act. This decision 
will enable the railroads to classify all their employes en- 

ed in grade crossing elimination as coming under the 
federal statutes and thus get labor for less than prevail- 
ing rates, but the statute will apply to all work let to con- 
tractors. 


to In the case of Beckerman v. Bakery and Confectionery 
ado Workers’ International Union (Court of Common Pleas, 
ts, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, February 27, 1931) the court 


held that a strike without “cause” and all activity in pur- 


= suit thereof should be enjoined. The court declared that 
Ot the union had called a strike in violation of its contract 
pro: in order to punish non-union members of the Master 
pro- Bakers’ Association. Its refusal to arbitrate differences 
ange J W4S a breach of the agreement. Its methods of picketing 
and its attempts to carry on a secondary boycott against 
have | the employer’s customers were unlawful. The real source 
sign of the trouble, the court thought, was a newly-elected 
not | ution official who “‘desired to do something to prove. . . 
en that he was earning the $75 per week and the use of the 
such § automobile which was allowed him” and “to compel the 
attle § Master Bakers’ Association to expel the three non-union 
stop members thereof.” 
ploy- {In Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International 
igton | Union v. Seymour Ruff and Sons, Inc. (Court of Appeals, 
sattle | Maryland, 154 Atlantic 52), the court held that the union 
was liable for $17,310.24 damages because it called a strike 
right | of the employes of a sub-contractor with whom it had no 
junc- § dispute. The purpose of the strike was to compel the 
stan- | general contractor to use union men on all his other jobs 
le in- @ in a certain locality. In reply to the plea of the union 
per- @ that employes have the right to quit without assigning 
‘boy f/ any reason or being liable for any loss due to their action, 
nt to the court pointed out that if the local union men had not 
g the §. obeyed they would have been subject to fines or even ex- 
ed in § pulsion. The court held that organized labor’s right of 
wercion is limited to strikes against persons with whom a 
ing 2 § tion has a trade dispute. Thus, under this rule, if the 
k for § Wion is to extend its organization and develop collective 
was § latgaining with employers who are competitors of the em- 
» pro- ff ployers with whom the union has agreements, it must 
over: § tsort to other means than calling strikes against those 
d, but # with whom it has agreements. 
five # In Metal Door and Trim Company v. Local No. 5 In- 
staté ternational Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
J one- § mental Ironworkers (Supreme Court of the District of 
ursof § Columbia, July 17, 1930) the court enjoined a strike 
54 pet # called by the ironworkers’ union to compel a sub-con- 
ed 55 & tractor to dispense with union carpenters who were em- 
na for ployed for the installation of metal doors. This was a 
to 18 strike due to a jurisdictional dispute. The ironworkers’ 
AM. ff tion ceased work on all other metal work in the build- 
e em Hing in the hope that the general contractor would com- 
ent of ff pl the sub-contractor to employ its members. The court 
eld that the union’s action in hindering and delaying the 
‘onstruction of the building in order to induce the gen- 
tral contractor to breach his contract with the sub-con- 
a tactor constituted an unlawful interference with the 
v. 


sub-contractor’s rights. 
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In Crouch v. Central Labor Council (Supreme Court 
of Oregon, November 25, 1930) the court held that 
picketing in the absence of a dispute between an employer 
and a union should be enjoined. The employer had 
among his employes many members of the union but he 
refused to sign an agreement. The courts obviously did 
not regard this as a dispute and therefore regarded all 
picketing as unlawful. 


In People v. Jenkins (Court of Special Sessions, City 
of New York, December 6, 1930) the court held that 
picketing with signs having a false statement was disor- 
derly conduct. The sign declared that the employer’s 
workers were on strike when, as a matter of fact, none of 
them had quit work. The court held that “moral coercion 
consequent upon the use of false statement, annoyance, 
and obstruction or other illegal methods have a tendency 
to create public disorder.” 


In Stillwell Theatre, Inc., v. Kaplan (Supreme Court, 
Kings County, New York, 249 N. Y. S. 122), the court 
held that picketing by one union to induce the employer to 
breach a contract with a rival union was illegal and should 
be enjoined. 


In Nann, as President of Local No. 3 of the Amalga- 
mated Food Workers v. Raimist, as Treasurer of Local 
No. 500 of Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union (Court of Appeals, New York, January 6. 
1931), the court held that picketing by the defendant 
union at the places of employment of the plaintiff union 
with intent to disrupt the membership of the plaintiff 
union should be enjoined. 


In Hall v. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. (Springfield 
Court of Appeals, Missouri, 28 Southwestern (2nd) 687) 
the court held that an employe who was discharged in 
violation of a union agreement could recover damages. 
The employe had not only been refused a hearing in ac- 
cordance with the agreement, but the employer had re- 
fused to furnish him with a service letter. He recovered 
nominal damages on each of these counts and $1,500 puni- 
tive damages for refusal to furnish him with a service 
letter. 


In Hilton v. Sheridan Coal Co. (Supreme Court, Kan- 
sas, March 7, 1931) the court allowed an employe $2,000 
actual and $4,000 exemplary damages against an employer 
for procuring his discharge and for interfering with his 
efforts to obtain employment. 


In Walsh v. Reardon (Supreme Judicial Court, Massa- 
chusetts, N. E. 912) a union member who was suspended 
without authority of the union’s constitution and by-laws 
was ordered reinstated. 


In Decorative Stone Co. v. Building Trades Council of 
Westchester (United States District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, March 16, 1931) the court entered 
judgment for $43,000 against the Building Trades Coun- 
cil for conspiracy to exclude products of the Decorative 
Stone Company from use in the metropolitan area of New 
York. The company employed union labor in New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1931* 


Economic Security—A Demand of Brotherhood 


During the past year we have seen millions of men and women 
tramping the streets looking for jobs, seeking help in churches and 
police stations, standing in bread lines, and waiting in the vesti- 
bules of relief societies. This army of unemployed has been 
composed not merely of the inefficients of our industrial system, 
although they are the first to suffer, but chiefly of the manual 
and clerical workers upon whose competent labor we have all 
depended for the necessities of life. Such conditions have con- 
stituted a serious indictment of our economic organization both as 
to its efficiency and its moral character. 


Comprehensive and reliable figures of unemployment in the 
United States are lacking, yet we know that there was a decrease 
of 750,000 in the number of workers employed in the manufactur- 
ing plants reporting to the United States Department of Labor 
between October, 1929, and January, 1931. Employment on Class 
One railroads declined 17 per cent in the twelve months following 
October, 1929, with a total eviction from the industry during that 
period of nearly 300,000 men. The number of persons unemployed 
in the United States last winter, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce, exceeded six millions. 


Permanent Preventives of Unemployment 


The first need in the presence of such an emergency as that of 
1929-31 is, of course, relief. However, an intelligent, self-reliant 
society will exercise forethought and take action to the end that 
the necessity for such relief may be abolished. It will frankly face 
the fact that twenty times since 1855 our country has passed 
through business depressions. Eight of these may be classed as 
major economic disturbances. Are we to continue indefinitely to 
drift into such situations through lack of any adequate social 
planning? 

In order to make progress toward a society organized on the 
basis of justice and brotherhood, we need to raise vital questions 
with respect to the present economic order. When prosperity shall 
have returned, is it to be the same kind that we have known in 
the past? History indicates that a return to such prosperity will 
be only temporary and that another depression with its human 
suffering will follow unless fundamental changes are made. 


It is not possible to treat and we shall not attempt even to enu- 
merate here the many and complex reasons for business depres- 
sions. Many economists tell us, however, that one of these reasons 
lies in the present distribution of wealth and income. This phase 
of the matter is also peculiarly a problem of brotherhood and 
therefore of particular concern to religion. Five hundred and four 
persons in the United States, according to preliminary 1929 in- 
come tax returns, each had an income of one million dollars or 
over. Thirty-six of these each had an income of five millions or 
over. The average income of this group of thirty-six was over 
nine million seven hundred thousand dollars. A careful estimate 
made by Dr. Willford I. King of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research indicates the following approximate distribution 
of wealth in the United States in 1921: one per cent of property 
owners held thirty-three per cent of the wealth while ten per cent 
owned sixty-four per cent of the wealth. On the other hand, 
the Bureau reports that the average earnings of all wage earners 
attached to industries in 1927 amounted to $1,205, or $23.17 a week. 
It is to be remembered that even these average earnings do not 
indicate the income of the least privileged, since millions must fall 
below the average. Such a distribution of wealth and income con- 
centrates wealth largely in the hands of the few, while it leaves 
the masses of workers with insufficient income to buy the goods 
which with the help of modern machinery they are now able to 
produce. Hence we have what is called “overproduction,” but 
which, perhaps, should be called “underconsumption.” Purchasing 
power has not been scientifically adjusted to production. Appar- 
ently it can be thus adjusted only as we move in the direction of a 
more equitable distribution of income which Jesus’ principle of 
love and brotherhood also calls for. 


* Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


A New Status for Industrial Workers 


Unfortunately, business is so organized as to give greater 
curity to investors than to wage earners, the greater emphasis stil 
being upon security of property. Reserves are commonly set aside 
in good years for the payment of dividends while in most cases 
no similar reserves have been made to stabilize the workers’ jp. 
come. In 1930, when unemployment was severe, the total dividends 
paid by industrial, traction and railroad corporations, according to 
the Standard Statistics Company, amounted to $318,600,000 mor 
than those paid in the prosperous year of 1929, while at the sam 
time the index of factory payrolls of the Federal Reserve Board 
showed that total wage payments decreased about 20 per cent from 
the total paid in 1929, 


That there are grave imperfections in an economic order which 
makes possible the stark contrast of vast fortunes and breadlines 
is obvious. Society must turn its attention increasingly to the un. 
soundness of the present distribution of the national income, and 
to the control of the money-making spirit which lies behind it 
Public sentiment must also turn against the amassing of property 


especially through stock speculation without regard for social con- Pl 
sequences. New emphasis must rather be laid upon the Christian 
motive of service. Th 
It is essential that we should have a new concept of the position lief i 
and needs of all the workers and producers in the modern world § effor 
Society now treats millions of them, in times of depression, as if B retyr 
they were dependents, hangers-on, social liabilities. As a matter | 
of fact, they are the very foundation of our economic structure PY! 
Justice, not charity, is the basic demand of the situation. That § Cens 
the worker is in theory entitled to a living wage is readily granted and | 
But a living wage is generally conceived of as a sum that will pay” 
purchase the necessities of life during the time that the producer 
is at work. We must extend the concept to cover all of a work § %"S 
er’s life, including the two periods at the beginning and at the end § he c 
—childhood and old age—when one cannot earn. This suggestsan chan 
ample wage during employment, stabilization of employment, and resp 
adequate protection against interruptions in the opportunity to 
earn by methods which will preserve the initiative and indepen most 
dence of the worker but at the same time safeguard the family leave 
income by such provisions as workmen’s compensation, health in. Mf orde 
surance, unemployment insurance, maternity benefits, and old-age BP mitt 
pensions. 
wast 
Economic Planning 
Before these great objectives can be fully attained we shall have t ' 
to seek a new strategy in the organization of society itself. Our ~~ 
economic life now seems to be largely without a chart. The best scho 
minds of the nation are needed for the reconstruction of our social § tives 
and economic life on sound religious principles. Our hit or miss 9 yene 
economy is noteworthy for its lack of direction and social purpose. “] 
For this there must be substituted a system of national planning, 
adjusted to world-wide trends. The world is an economic unt § “™p 
We do not live unto ourselves. Unless the dawning recognition the 
of this fact is quickly incorporated into our national policy um preg 
endurable misery and chaos will result. Ame 
The facts of the situation themselves constitute a challenge to “ 
the churches to assume their rightful place of ethical leadership, 
to demand fundamental changes in present economic conditions, to sche 
protest against the selfish desire for wealth as the principal mo § Man 
tive of industry, to insist upon the creation of an industrial . 
society which shall have as its purpose economic security and free. JJ 193 
dom for the masses of mankind, “even these least, my brethren,” § .* 
to seek the development of a social order which shall be based upon f ™S 
Jesus’ principles of love and brotherhood. 
and 
will 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Social Service but 
Commission of the Federal Council of Churches, has for- | 
mulated a series of suggestions for the observance of ny 
Labor Sunday which includes a bibliography and sermon “ 
material. This outline will be sent on request. hav 
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